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.-. was formed by Americun residents and 


American businessmen in Mexico, for the 


sole purpose of promoting a better 


understanding and better social 


and business relations between Mexico and 


the United States. 


We believe that one of the best ways to 
create a better understanding between 
two peoples is through travel. 
Our main effort is, therefore, being 
directed to the promotion of increased 


travel to and from Mexico. 


COMITE NORTEAMERICANO PRO-MEXICO 


(Committee of U. S. citizens for Mexice) 


Atenas 42-602 


Mexico, D. F., 


THE FOLLOWING COMPANIES ARE CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS CAUSE: 


Algodonera. Hohenberg, S. A. de C. V. 
Allis Chalmers de México, S. A. 
American Airlines de México, S. A. 
American Photo Supply Co., S. A. 
Anderson Clayton & Co., S$. A. de C. V. 
Asbestos de México, S. A. 

Bakelite de México, S. A. 

Casa Edison, S. A. 

Celanese Mexicana, S. A. 

Chicle Adams, S. A. 

Colgate Palmolive Peet. S. A. 

Cia. Comercial Vacuum, S. A. 

Cla. Hulera El Popo, S. A. 

Cla. Hulera Euzkadi, S. A. 

Cia. Hulera Goodyear-Oxo, S. A. 

Cia. Mercantil international, S. A. 
Cia. Mexicana de Explosivos, S:-A. 
Cla. Minera de Pefoles, S. A. 

Cla. Sherwin-Williams, S. A. de C. V. 
Cia. Singer de Maquinas de Coser 
Cummins de México, S$. A. 


Dow Chemical Inter-American, Ltd. 

DuPont, S. A. de C. V. 

Elizabeth Arden de México, Inc. 

Envases Aztlan, S. A. 

Fabricas Auto-Mex, S$. A. 

Ford Motor Company, S. A. 

General Electric, S. A. de C. V. 

General Motors de Méx., S. A. de C. V. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. of Méx., Inc. 

Honeywell-Brown, S. A. 

Hoffman-Pinther & Bosworth, S. A. 

Hotel Victoria 

intercontinental Hotels Corporation 

international Harvester Co., $. A de C. V. 

Kodak Mexicana, Ltd. 

Mexico Travel Advisors 

Minnesota Manufacturera de México, 
S$. A. de C. V. 

Monsanto Mexicana, S. A. 

Motores Reconstruldos, $. A 


National Carbon Eveready 
National Cash Register Co. de Méx.,S. A. 
National City Bank of New York, The 
Pan American de México, Cia. de Seguros 
Pan American World Airways 
Philco, S. A. de C. V. 
Publicidad D'Arcy, S. A. 
PLR. RL, S.A. 
RCA Victor Mexicana, S. A. de C. V. 
Sanborn'’s Hermanos, S$. A. 
Sears,Roebuck de México, $. A. 
Shelimar de México, S. A. 
Shirley Courts, S. A. 
Sonoco de México, S. A. 
Steele, H., y Cfa., S. A. 
The Coca-Cola Export Sales Company 
The Sydney Ross Company, S. A. 
Trans-World Airlines de México, 

S. A. de C. V. 
U. S$. Rubber Mexicana, S A. 
Young & Rubicam Mexico, &. A. 



















































ART 


Casa del Arquitecto, Veracruz 24. July 
1 to 15, watercolors by Manuel 
Chacon, After July 15, photographic 
exhibit of A Trip to Europe by 
Fernandez Cueto. 


Galeria Circulo de Bellas Artes, Niza 
43. Collective show of paintings by 
gallery members, including Marga- 
rita Weitheman, Ignacio M. Beteta, 
Javier Lépez Vazquez, Herbert 
Schmith, Dr, Adrian Boucour, Ma- 
crina Krauss, and others. 


Galeria de Arte Contemporaneo, Am- 
beres 12. Oils, watercolors, draw- 
ings and engravings by contempo- 
rary Mexican artists. Open 11 am 
to 7:30 pm. 


Galeria de Arte Los Tlacuilos, Insur- 
gentes and Pensylvania. Works by 
Joaquin Clausell, turn-of-the-century 
impressionist master. 


Galeria de Arte Mexicano, Milan 18. 
July 4 to 25, oils and drawings by 
Enrique Climent, who combines 
imaginative style with realism. 
After July 25, abstractions by Mex- 
ican painter ACG. Open 10 am to 
7 pm, closed Sundays. 


Galeria Mexicana, Ramén Alcazar 8. 
Permanent exhibit of paintings by 
Diego Rivera. Open 9 am to 8 pm. 


Galeria Nuevas Generaciones, San 
Fernando and Héroes. Paintings by 
students at Esmeralda (art school 
of National Fine Arts Institute). 


Galeria Proteo, Génova 34. Internation- 
al exhibit of experimental art by 
30 painters, Italian, French, Ger- 








man, Belgian, etc., in two salons. 
Ceramics by German Cueto in third 
salon. Open 10 am to 2 pm and 4 
to 8 pm. 


Galerias Excelsior, Reforma 18. Col- 


lective black and white exhibit on 
The Dance, with Mexican and 
foreign works. Open 11 am to 9 pm, 
closed Sundays. 


Palace of Fine Arts, Juarez and San 


Juan de Letran. Peruvian art ex- 
hibit continues. Colonial art, top 
works from the collections of the 
San Carlos Academy of Fine Arts. 
Sala Nacional, 19th century paint- 
ings. Open 10 am to 5:30 pm. Closed 
Mondays. 


Sala de Arte El Cuchitril, Juarez 30. 


A tiny gallery in the rear of a 
book store. Engravings by José 
Guadalupe Posada, early 20th cen- 
tury master. Open 8 am to 11 pm; 
Sundays, 10 am to 2 pm. 


Salén de la Plastica Mexicana, Pue- 


bla 154. Works by Carlos Sanchez, 
and others. Open 10 am to 6 pm, 
closed Sundays. 


MUSIC AND BALLET 


University Symphony Orchestra: Be- 


ginning July 17, concerts every Sun- 
day at 11:15 am in the Palace of 
(Continued on page 3) 


—#-suly 1 to 9-New York Ballet Theater 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


at Palace of Fine Arts. Directed by 
Lucia Chase and Oliver Smith. 
Stars include Igor Youskewitch, 
Nora Kaye, John Kriza, Lupe Se- 
rrano, Performances: Gala, 2nd and 
6th at 9 pm. Subscriptions, Series A, 
1st, 4th, 7th and 9th at 9 pm; Series 
B, 3rd, 5th, and 8th at 9 pm.; Series 
C, 2nd, 3rd and 9th at 5:30 pm. 
Tickets will be on sale at box office 
in Fine Arts Palace. About middle 
of July, Ballet Theater will move to 
Nationa] Auditorium, on Reforma. 


First few days of July —Continuation of 
San Juan festival in Guanajuato. 
Celebration includes dances, 
rreadas, cockfights, allegorical pa- 
rade, and inauguration of Olla Dam. 


cha- 


Sunday 3- Music and ballet from 11 am 
to 5 pm at the National Auditorium 
on Paseo de la Reforma. This is 
part of a series of Sunday shows 
designed somewhat on the vaude- 
ville principle, to make music, bal- 
let, opera and modern theater avail- 
able at popular prices, like “Sun- 
day in the Park” performances. 
Throughout July and August. 


Monday 4— Day-long outdoor celebra- 
tion at American School, all U. S. 
groups participating. Games, eats, 
fireworks, Guests welcome. 
























Weekend 9-11_ National Water 
tournament at Tequesquitengo, for 
stars. Among competing skiers are 
world champions Alfredo Mendoza, 
Wila McQuier, Jim Rousin, Marnia 


Doria and Butch Rosenberg. 


Skiing 





Saturday 16-JInauguration of Flower 
Fair in San Angel, which coincides 
with celebrations in honor of the 
Virgen del Carmen, patroness of 
San Angel. Flower and art exhibi- 
tions, contests in native and re- 
gional dances, fair and fireworks, 











OF SPECIAL INTEREST | 





in San Angel plaza as central point. charity. Approximate date, some- y 
Fiesta lasts at least over weekend. time between 18 and 22. Check with 0 U Kk 0 S T 
Mrs. Robert C. Hill, Guerrero 10, / 
Weekend 16, and 18 and 25 _ 
cease naiggual agains Pestnties San Angel, D. F. Telephone 14-71-47. IN MEXICO ®@ 


in Oaxaca City, also coinciding with 
celebrations in honor of the Virgen Scheduled for July, dates not definite — José 


del Carmen. Includes rites and Iturbi with National Symphony Or- 
spectacles honoring the goddess chestra, at National Auditorium; 
Centeotl, deity of first-fruits. This and Monte Carlo Ballet. Check af 
popular festival is held on the small ter July 1, at Auditorium, 20-58-36. 


hill called El Fortin, near Oaxaca 
City. Indian dances a feature, most 
spectacular being the famous Oaxa- 
ca Plume Dance. 


Throughout July — Exhibition of colonial 
painting at Fine Arts Palace, from 
the collections of San Carlos Acad- 
emy. Show includes best works of 

Monday 18 — Solemn national holiday, on Mexico’s 17th century masters. 





the anniversary of the death of 


Throughout July - Cine Club type movies 
Benito Juarez, revered as the great 


largest, most experienced 














co ot Sets Ok ankee —old films of particular interest independent travel house 
, : either for subject, actors, or style— in Mexico 
struggles for national independence, at National Auditorium, Saturdays 
against the Napoleonic attempt to from 5 to 8 pm. Also, similar mo- | AGUIRRE’S GUEST TOURS, S. A. 
mnptant a Magehurg Empire here. vies, of French origin, at French “ie Wee ts DMinies” 
Masonic ceremonies at his tomb in Institute, Nazas 43. Three times a Luis Moya 5 Mexico 1, D. F. 
San Fernando cemetery, where week at 8:30 pm 
many eminent men are buried. ; 















Sunday 24-Monday 25 - Huge regional fair 
in Temoaya, near Toluca in the . 
State of Mexico, honoring Santiago All this 
Apostol (St. James). In this town, 


St. James is held in particular 
veneration because his image here 












is believed to have been of mirac- B 
ulous origin. The horse ridden by 
St. James is also held in awe, and Calls for 
hairs from its tail are plucked and 
jealously treasured, to ward off POWER TIRES h 
evils and cure many ills. Celebra- ere ¢ 
tion includes Indian dances, regional —o- = 7z = = — in 
fair, and fireworks in quantity. 4 = = iff HT i 5_ Ze = | 

Satudsy 30- National holiday, anniver-. SS Sp ce Star SF = Ess z= | 
cory of Goeth of Father Miguel 3 with grip-block tread and nylon cords 
dalgo, the parish priest who first h POQWER i 
led Mexico’s Revolution of Indepen- are t € . ni fires 
dence, which triumphed in 1810, for today S cars. 
beginning today’s free Republic. 

Scheduled for sometime in July _Garden Because they ore 
Tour in San Angel, which includes Goodrich -Euzkadi 
visits to several private homes and . THEY LAST LONGER’ 
gardens in this walled-estate section ; 
of old Mexico. Open to a limited 
number of guests. Proceeds go to they grab the qreend like o cutenpilier M 














nent 


PREVIEW 


(Continued fre m j.age 1) 


Fine Arts auditorium. José F. Vaz- 
quez and José Rocabruna will con- 











day from 12 to 2 pm is scheduled 
by the Social Action Committee for 
Alameda Park and also in the Ju- 
ventino Rosas semicircle in Chapul- 
tepec Park. 





La Otra Orilla. Spanish “suspense” 


comedy by Lépez Rubio. With Lu- 
cy Gallardo, Victor Junco, Crox 
Alvarado and Luis Aldas, all movie 
stars, Directed by Julian Soler. Date 
indefinite. Teatro Arena, Ignacio 


H GENUINE MEX] re CURIOS 








at Ramirez 25, 36-42-98. 


Sombra Querida, A “fantasy comedy” 
by Jacques Deval. At the Teatro 
de la Comedia, Villalongin 32. Date 
indefinite. Tel. 28-56-38. 





Showing 


Carmen Amaya and her Spanish Gypsy 
dancers, at the Teatro Fabregas, 
Donceles 24. Until middle of July. 























Children’s Theater. Materlinck’s Blue- 
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News and Comment .......... 8 





Félix Candela’s Live Concrete 12 
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Baseball? In the Year 1000? .. 14 
The Michoacan Country, by Héc- 

duct. Programs flexible, will be Opera, Bellas Artes company. tor Manjarrez .............. 16 
announced in Mexico City news- In Orizaba: Three Dots and Scientific His- 

papers before each concert. July 1-La Boheme. tory, by Margaret Leveson .. 20 
July 4—Manon. Bohemia Is Where You Hang 


Ballet for Children: Two programs 
are scheduled for July in the Palace 
of Fine Arts. Dates and hours, 
check after July 1 at Bellas Artes 


In Fortin de las Flores: 
July 3-La Boheme. 
In Tehuacan: 
July 6—-Traviata. 


Your Harp, by Willard Marsh 23 
Do It Yourself: How to Make 
and Use a Pyramid, by Mil- 














box office. Say T-Slanen. ticont C. Quigley ........... 25 
Chamber Music: Thursdays at 8:45 pm July 8-La Boheme. The Arts ..... 0... 6eeee seen eee 10 
in the Sala Manuel M. Ponce of In Tlaxcala: 
Fine Arts Palace. July 11-Traviata. Columns 
July 7: Works by Emiliana de Zu- July 13-La Boheme. Angus .............00- i. 6 
beldia, interpreted by Irma Gon- July 15-Manon. National Panorama .......... 9 
zalez, Esperanza Pulido, Abel EE, dibeundarws elinries aco 
Eissenberg, Migue] Garcia Mora. THEATER Ballet . id Ho. coe ae 
July 14: Madrigalistas Choir, direct- July Suitcase .. cet hn a 
ed by Luis Sandi. Openings Bomberos ......... Sia Oe 
July 21: Soprano Irma Gonzalez, F 
accompanied by pianist José de ©%4% Quien Su Vida, a “comedy of oe a 
Seats Ovopeza. manners” by the Mexican play- In the Shops .... ; . & 
July 28: Symphony concert, directed wright Luis G. Basurto. With Maria 
ty Sabvader Ochea. Douglas and Carlos Navarro in the | Letters ... aaa 6 
leads. Teatro Sullivan, Villalongin. Our Own Directory ........... 27 
Music in the Parks: Music every Sun- Exact date indefinite. 




















Make sure you > 
put the right parts 
into your FORD 





There are parts that'll fit into your Ford 
but still not give you the performance 
you have the right to expect. Make sure 
you get the parts you know are made 
right for your Ford—Genuine Ford Parts! 


Genuine Ford Parts are the ones to rely on when your 
Ford needs replacement parts. Every Genuine Ford 
Part 1s made to the exact specifications set by the same 
men who originally built your Ford. And in addition, 
all Genuine Ford Parts are tested thoroughly before 
approved for manufacture—so you can be sure they're 
made right to fit right to last longer in your Ford. When 
your Ford needs new parts to add to its performance, go 
where you know you can get Genuine Ford Parts! 


“TRADE” WHERE YOU SEE THIS SIGN 
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bird, at Palace of Fine Arts. Sunday 
afternoons, throughout July. 


El Lecho Nupcial. A two-actor tour-de 
force by Jan Hartog that has been 
one of the season’s hits, translated 
from English. Carmen Montejo and 
Rafael Banquels. At the Teatro 5 
de Diciembre, Lucerna and Lisboa, 
every evening except Tuesday, 7:30 
and 9:45 pm, plus 4 pm matinee on 
Sunday. 


Entre Brujas Anda el Cuento, John 
van Druten’s Bell, Book and Candle 
done in Spanish in theater-in-the- 
round, At the Casa del Arquitecto, 
Veracruz 24. Thursday and Friday 
at 8 pm; Saturday and Sunday at 
7:15 and 9:30 pm. 


French Medieval Plays (a series of 
five) will be presented Fridays, 
Saturdays and Sundays at the 
French Institute, Nazas 43, by Seki 
Sano’s Company of Thirteen. 


Gigolo, Paul Geraldy’s amusing comedy 
in Spanish translation. Directed by 
Victor Moya. Features Ignacio Na- 
varro, Graciela Martinez, Ema Ar- 
vizu. Gante Theater, Gante 12. Per- 
formances at 7:15 and 9:45 pm; 
Sundays at 7 and 9:30 pm; closed 
Mondays. Box office 21-27-51. 


Godot, existentialist play in the man- 
ner of Kafka, by Samuel Beckett, 
is tentatively scheduled at La Ca- 
pilla, Madrid 13, Coyoacan. Salva- 
dor Novo will direct, Carlos Anci- 
ra, Mario Orea and Ratl Dantes 
will star. Performances at 7 and 
9:30 pm, Sundays at 5 and 8 pm. 


Teahouse of the August Moon, Broad- 
way hit by John Patrick, adapted 
from Vern Sneider’s novel, trans- 
lated to Spanish by Rodolfo Usigli. 
Produced by Jean Dalrymple and 
Rita Allen, directed by Romney 
Brent, starring Rosita Diaz Gimeno, 
with Antonio Carbajal and other 
outstanding actors. At the Insur- 
gentes Theater, Insurgentes 158%. 





Tuesdays through Saturdays, 7:15 
and 9:45 pm, Sundays 5 and 8 pm. 
Box office 24-65-51. 


Tovarich by Jacques Deval, at the Ca. 
ballito Theater, Rosales 26. André 
Moreau directs; Marila Elizaga and 
Ignacio Lépez Tarso head the cast. 
Performances at 7 and 9:45 pm, 
closed Wednesdays. 


Vaudeville and Burlesque: Follies Ber. 
gere, G. Leyva 41; Teatro Margo, 
Aquiles Serdan 14; Tivoli, Libertad 
7; Iris, Donceles 36, 


LECTURES 


Sala Manuel M. Ponce, Palace of Fine 

Arts. 

July 14 and 21: Mexican Theater 
from Independence to Present 
Times, Francisco Monterde. 

July 28: Mexican Romanticism, Ma- 
ria del Carmen Millan. 


Galerias Excelsior, Reforma 18. Lec. 





tures and discussions on various | 
subjects, by Mexico’s leading intel- | 


lectuals. Thursdays at 8 pm. 


SPORTS 


Baseball, Mexican League, affiliated 
with organized baseball, AA class- 
ification. Parque del Seguro So- 
cial, corner Cuauhtémoc and Calza- 
da del Obrero Mundial. Mondays, 
Thursdays and Fridays at 8:30 pm, 
Saturdays at 3:15 pm, Sundays 
11:30 am. 


Basketball, throughout July, at the 
National Auditorium, Paseo de la 
Reforma, Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday at 8 pm. 


Boxing, Arena Coliseo, Peri 77. Pro- 
fessional fights at 9 pm Saturdays. 
Same time on Wednesdays, with 
lesser Known boxers. 


Frontén, at the Frontén Coldén, Igna 
cio Ramirez 15. Women players, 
using racquets instead of baskets, 
offer three “daily doubles” begin 
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ning at 5 pm, Frontoén México, cor- 
ner Ramos Arizpe and Plaza de la 
Republica, continues tentative plans 
to reopen with top-ranking local 
and foreign jai alai players. Check 
with travel agencies. 


Soccer, Ciudad de los Deportes. This 
is to Latin America what football 
and baseball are to the U.S. Profes- 
sional games between the top teams 
of the nation start at noon every 
Sunday. Don’t miss this. 


Wrestling, Arena Coliseo, Pera 77. 
Standard grunting and groaning 
Sundays at 5 pm and Fridays at 
9:30 pm. Tickets are available at 
the box office after 10 am on the 


day of the event. 


BULLFIGHTS 


In Mexico City, the novillada season 
is in full swing, with young toreros 
who have not yet been officially 
accepted as matadors fighting 
young bulls. Sundays at the Plaza 
México on Insurgentes and at El 
Toreo at Cuatro Caminos, near Mex- 
ico City. Rancho La Tapatia and 
Rancho del Charro also schedule 
novilladas frequently. Check with 
travel agencies for schedules, 


In the provinces, bullfights are profes- 
sional, timed not to coincide with 
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Mail your check or money order with this form to 
ATENAS 42-601, MEXICO 6, D. F. 
and remember your friends! 


for annual 


subscription(s) to MEXICO THIS MONTH. 
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the formal season in Mexico City. 
Sunday fights take place in Mon- 
terrey, Guadalajara, Celaya, usually 
Acapulco, border towns Tijuana, 
Mexicali, Nuevo Laredo, Matamo- 
ros, Juarez, Acufia, Nogales, occasi- 
onally in other cities. 


HORSES 


Horse races at Hipédromo de las 
Américas, one of the world’s most 
beautiful racetracks, usually con- 
tinue until about July 12, or as long 
as the weather permits. Races take 
place Tuesdays, Thursdays, Satur- 
days and Sundays; first race at 
2:15 pm. 
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Charreadas (rodeo, Mexican style): 
Rancho La Tapatia, Calzada Moli- 
no del Rey. Sundays from 11 am 
to 2:30 pm. Festival or practice. No 
admission charge for the latter. 


Rancho del Charro, Ejército Na- 
cional at Schiller. National Charro 
Association practices here. As above. 


Fancy dress charros (beautiful 
horses, beautiful saddles and cos- 
tumes) usually show up in Chapul- 
tepec Park Sunday mornings. It’s 
worth loitering in the park to see 
them, but you're not likely to 
see any of the expert riding done 
by charro associations or working 
charros in the provinces. 


LORE 


Cockfights. Thursdays, Saturdays and 
Sundays at San Bartolo Naucalpan, 
10 miles beyond the suburb of Ta- 
cuba, 


Costumes, Sala Riveroll, Colén 35. Re- 
gional dress from all over Mexico, 
plus dances and a style-show lecture 
on rebozos. Experts teach you how 
and when to use them. Wednesdays 
at 9 pm. 


Dances, Mexican Folklore Center, 
Circulo Rodem (Rotary Club), Lon- 
dres 15. Native dances in costume 
every Friday at 9 pm. For reserva- 
tions phone 25-09-20. 





CHICLETS 






























Dear sirs: 

Thank you for the May issue of your 
magazine which I found very inter- 
esting, especially the sections on Art 
and on Mariles. My guess for the 
miniatures on page 9: chewing gum? 
Yours sincerely, Harold Freeman, 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Miss Millicent 
Quigley, worked out a plan to be kind 
to somebody each day. She would an- 
nounce to all acquaintances that this 
was be kind to George day. The 
response was so overpowering that 
George invariably cracked within 
24 hours under the weight of oppres- 
malicious solicitude. 


A friend of ours, 


Dear sirs: 

Re: Pictures for the Record, May 
issue. 

I suspect the illustrated miniatures 
are of chicle; at least, the urn-shaped 
specimen almost surely is a chicle 
product from the vicinity of Talpa. 
Yours truly, Isabel Kelly. 


sive and, alas, 
After a series of these experiments, 
our friend, baffled by the enmity of 
those befriended, turned her attention 
to other spheres. 


—, 


Two prize-winners received after the 
June issue had gone to press have 
been duly entered as subscribers. But 
gum? Miss Kelly, who is an anthro- 
pologist and lives in Mexico, presents 
no problem. Customs duties being 
what they are, how send chiclets to 
Ontario? Will Mr. Freeman be so kind 
as to wait for his prize until our car- 
rier pigeons have completed their train- 
ing? And meanwhile... would he ex- 
plain to us and readers, how on earth 
a resident of Ontario knew the answer 
to this one? 


As a comparative infant we were 
once enchanted to find out that movies 
in Barcelona opened only at 10 pm, 
and that aside from selling all seats 
on a reserved basis, the lights went 
up between the shorts to enable one 
to stand up and survey his unknown 
neighbors with a disdainful opera 
glass. This enchantment was super- 
seded by the knowledge delightfully 
come by that the night clubs barely 





ENCOMIA 
Dear Miss Brenner: 


...-The article that interested me 
most was “How to Eat a Mango”... 
How do I purchase a mango fork? 

Bart Richards, City Editor, 
New Castle News, 
New Castle, Pa. 

Mango forks can be purchased ip 
any store in Mexico selling tableware, 
Places that we can be sure will wrap 
and mail are: Sanborn’s, Monterrey, 
N.L., México; and Casa y Jardin, cor. 
ner Monte Athos and Prado Sur, Lo. 
mas, México, D. F., México. 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed is a check for $2.50 for 
which please send us a year’s sub. 
cription... as after having read the 
April and May issues, I feel it will be 
very helpful to our office in giving 
information to visitors who are plan. 
ing visits to Mexico. Yours very truly, 


Chamber of Commerce, | 


San Antonio Texas. 


Editor: 

...-Here is a subscription to your 
exciting magazine which has attracted 
much well deserved attention in San 
Diego. Sincerely, 

John M. Hjorth, Sales Manager 
Pan American World Airways 
System, San Diego, Calif. 





opened at midnight and got under way 
only around 2 am. Ever since, we have 
smugly planted ourselves with the late 
at table, cinema, and hotspot. 

We have been all the more discon- 
certed to discover, as a comparative 
oldster, and latecomer to Mexico, that 
the well-to-do lunch at around 3 in the 
afternoon. Our guest was a little late 
today, so we finished our Dubonnet at 
4, left the restaurant at 5:30, and yet 
were not the last to leave. We got back 
to our shop at 6, in time to replace 
the “out for lunch” sign with the one 
which says “gone for the day.” 
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Offered up on the altars of our im- 
possible goals this month is Indian 
Runner Number 1, Category A, Tech- 
nical Research Division. We’ve been 
getting letters from foreign parts, ask- 
ing for articles about Mexican food. 
So Runner 1, Category A, T.R.D., was 
assigned to Operation Tamales. There 
being so many kinds, eatable in so 
many Ways and places, Runner 1, C. A., 
T.R.D., put on ten pounds. 

Runner 1 was then sent to Cuernava- 
ca to recuperate, first turning in his 
technical report, which we are publish- 
ing under the wholly inappropriate 
title of The Knife and Fork. 

While in Cuernavaca, Runner 1 fell 
into the company of a crowd of ad- 
vertising men, who aver that the foun- 
tain of youth is located there, in scien- 
tifically pampered beehives. The stuff 
is called “Royal Jelly” and is the vi- 
tamin-enzyme-hormone concentrate of 
honey that the drones feed to the 
queen bee, thus enabling her to live 
and flourish some 352 times longer 
than any other bee. 

Runner 1 was told that it takes off 
the years, the problems and the pounds, 
and, unable offhand to answer the 
question of “Are we bees?” dutifully 
started testing. Feeling that perhaps 
the concentrate sold to the eager pub- 
lic in expensive capsule form might 
not always be the real thing, Runner 
1 decided to test at the source. He is 
now in the hospital. The bees were un- 
cooperative. 
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History records that twelve years 
ago, in a cornfield near the town ot 
Uruapan, in Michoacan, there sprang 
up a volcano. As this was the first 
time in many generations that Science 
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had the opportunity to observe such a 
phenomenon, the behavior and develop- 
ment of the infant were most carefully 
observed and graphed. 

Part of the impressive scene, at the 
time Paricutin was pouring out rivers 
of lava and flinging boulders by the 
ton all over the landscape, was a little 
hut near the foot of the growing hill. 
It was occupied by an artist named 
Gerardo Murillo, who is widely known 
under the signature of Dr. Atl, an Az- 
tec word meaning Water. He adopted 
the pseudonym because, obviously, he 
did not wish to be confused with the 
other Murillo. 
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Dr. Atl is primarily a landscapist, 
and long an expert in volcanoes. When 
Paricutin was born he was on the spot 
almost immediately after, and bought 
the place, thus guaranteeing himself 
undisturbed privacy. He then spent 
many months there, painting the life 
cycle of the volcano. He gave the col- 
lection to the nation, and it is now in 
the custody of the National Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts. 

In Dr. Atl’s possession is a document 
equivalent to the birth certificate of 
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Paricutin, It was drawn up a few hours 
after the volcano emerged, in the form 
of huge, shuddering explosions. The 
owner of the cornfield, who had been 
to the village that day, and had had a 
drink or two with his cronies, fell on 
the ground in prayer when the earth 
blew up almost literally in his face. 
As this did not end matters, he ran 
like the wind back to the village and 
fetched the authorities. 

Testifying with their own senses to 
the awesome and inexplicable scene, 
they took the action prescribed for 
such cases: they produced an acta. 
This is a notarial document, in which 
the event, circumstance of the event, 
and all witnesses thereof are duly 
recorded. 

It is an old Spanish custom, intro- 
duced by Cortés. It is called “lifting 
an act.” For example, when his ships 
mysteriously burned in Veracruz obli- 
gating his reluctant soldiers to march 
on and conquer, instead of going home 
with their trinkets and their slaves, 
Cortés duly lifted an act. Every step 
of the Conquest was accompanied by 
such notarial action, and the National 
Archives contain mountain upon 
mountain of sealed, stamped, signa- 
tured paper, left to posterity by hun- 
dreds of people in difficult situations. 

It is routine procedure here, and a 
handy gadget, too. You do it when in 
any circumstance you're faced with the 
doings of God, or of humans, for which 
you wish, definitely and formally, te 
refuse any responsibility. 








Balance: The first quarter of the year, 
which in business and industrial circles 
has generally been a period of uneasi- 
ness, this year passed with increased 
confidence and security. 

Both private and official institutions 
have been concentrating on an all-out 
two-pronged drive to stabilize the peso, 
and keep it on a steady keel. Aims have 
been, to increase exports and increase 
productivity, thus cutting imports. 

In its June report the Banco de Co- 
mercio Exterior (Foreign Commerce 
Bank) states that the balance of 
payments is up, and pinpoints credits 
granted to exporters, as well as a large 
ploughing-in of money to raise agricul- 
tural productivity. Prospects for the 
year are good, says this report, pointing 
to cotton and henequen as good dollar- 
revenue futures. Special promotion of 
agricultural production programs men- 
tion money granted to cocoa farms in 
Chiapas, and oleaginous plant farms 
on Federal-owned land. 

The report also mentions an increase 
in international credits and foreign 
private investment. This latter has been 
a strongly evident trend and is being 
felt in many fields of activity, pri- 
marily industrial and manufacturing. 
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Production: Programs to stimulate and 
increase production are being carried 
on intensively in several fields of na- 
tional endeavor. The Bank of Mexico 
has a large research and technical 
advisory department given over to this, 
paralleled by similar departments in 
most official institutions. 

Recently, the Confederation of Cham- 
bers of Industry, which is the spokes- 
man and key organization of private 
enterprise in manufacturing, took steps 
to set up a Productivity Council. Some 
industries in Mexico are functioning 
along fully up-to-date efficient lines; 
many, however, carry on with old- 
fashioned methods and even almost 
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obsolete machinery, which make for 
low volume and high costs. 

The textile industry, long in trouble, 
has been a principal example of this 
type of problem. In this and other 
fields, consumers, brought up against 
higher prices and not-so-good quality 
as foreign products, have tended to 
drain money from national circulation 
by buying abroad. Lowering costs and 
improving quality is therefore one 
prime objective of the Industry Cham- 
bers’ new program. 
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Credit Expansion: Part of government 
policy vis-a-vis new industry classified 
as desirable, is to facilitate credit. It 
has now become frequent practice to 
invest funds from government banks, 
or the Nacional Financiera, in such 
industry, thus producing steady growth 
of the type of companies here called 
“mixed capital.” Aim of government 
credit in such investment is not only 
to stimulate production. Equally impor- 
tant in its policy, is to channel, stimu- 
late, and encourage the investment of 
Mexican money in all enterprises. 
Companies set up with exclusively 
foreign money find less facilities as a 
rule, than the “mixed capital’ type. 
On the other hand, companies prepar- 
ed to enter on the “mixed capital” 
formula, meet with every type of co- 
operation, including government-bank 
credit, if so desired. 
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New Law: Throughout June, financial 
and industrial interest has focussed on 
the final shaping of the new law for the 
development of industry. Aim of the 
law is to facilitate activity in this field, 
which is a clear-cut government policy 
but which, in action, has often resulted 
in cumbersome and slow procedures. 
Tax exemption for new industry is a 


part of general government policy, 


However, how to determine what is or 
is not new industry, and its desirability, 
has been a process necessitating the in. 
tervention of so many individual judg. 
ments that months might pass while 
a prospective industrialist or manufac. 
turer waited to see whether or not he 
would be granted the exemptions asked 
for, which can be of several kinds. 
The new law aims at streamlining 
procedures, and controlling undue 
abuse of the privileges granted. 
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Silver Fest: Taxco, a colonial town in 
the mountains of Guerrero, was once 
upon a time hardly more than a ghost, 
drowsing along as a regional market 
center and sporadically working small 
mines, the remains of bonanza veins 
in the days of Spanish rule. 

It then grew simultaneously into a 
tourist center and silver-craft town. 
This is history which dates back to the 
opening of a workshop in silver, tin, 
and other native crafts, by an American 
artist, William Spratling. It was the 
first, of many now, which constitute 
an important national industry and 
also, an art, since here, as a rule, are 
developed the new designs in costume 
jewelry shown in many shops through- 
out the country, and regularly exported. 

Taxco has celebrated its return to 
commercial life, via silver, annually, 
with a fair and fiesta customarily set 
for June 27, honoring Spratling; this 
being the date when he opened his 
famous Taller de las Delicias. 

This year art-politics entered the fair, 
and there was a tussle and push to 
change the date. Deservedly, the cus- 
tomary day won, indicating Taxco’s 
sense of fairness and deep-seated ge- 
nuine appreciation of William Sprat- 
ling’s accomplishment as a citizen of 
his adopted town. 
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Discovery: Scheduled for the early 
part of June, the World Health Organ- 
ization congressed throughout the 
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month, with time for trips and seemly 
merry-making. New on the agenda was 
what to do about nuclear energy... 
both as regards its public health ef- 
fects, and its uses in disease control. 
Represented, were all the nations af- 
filiated with UNO, of which WHO is 
an outgrowth, tackling the modern 
truth that bugs know no boundaries, 
with the only sensible answer, inter- 
national] action for disease control. 
One disease, malaria, has been con- 
siderably cut down by international 
cooperation in mosquito control. New 
on this scoreboard is the fact that some 
strains of mosquito are developing 
insecticide-resistance, thus forcing at- 
tention again, to the eradication at the 
source as the desirable method of con- 
trol. In line with this, Mexico as well 
as a number of other countries projects 
an intensive eradication program. 
Revelation to some delegates from 
the Orient was their discovery that 
Mexico is not, as they had supposed, 
anybody’s “colony.” They had taken it 
for granted, so they naively told Dr. 
Ross Moore of the US’s Point Four 
program, that Latin America was 
strictly a colonial setup, and were 
amazed to find that “these countries” 
row their own boat, and no doubt about 
it. Odd how some stories get around. 
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Walls: Strangers in Mexico are often 
struck by the seeming inaccessibility in 
which many of the people live, behind 
high walls. The magnificent gardens 
in some of the capital city’s most visit- 
ed sections are glimpsed, seldom seen. 
Knowing that casual visitors wonder 
a good bit and would give much to 
see something of the life behind those 
walls, an American woman, Mrs. Ver- 
non Moore, who first visited Mexico 
as a premiere ballerina with the Chica- 
go Opera Company and now lives 
behind high walls herself, had an idea: 
she proposed to a number of her 
friends, Mexicans and Americans, in 
the suburb of San Angel, a unique sort 
of “tour,” proceeds to go to charity. 


The idea has proved immensely 
popular and the organizers, who don’t 
want to make a business of it, have 
a difficult time keeping their tours 
few and small. The money supports 
child and maternal welfare centers, 
particularly a day nursery for the re- 
lief of working mothers. 

Tour director at present is Mrs. A. C. 
Hill, one of the famous Amor sisters. 
Readers interested in these tours — 
there is one scheduled for July — will 
find her telephone number in our Pre- 
view, under “Of Special Interest.” 


a 
Monumental: Recently published, the 
first volume of History of Modern 
Mexico, by Daniel Cosio Villegas, has 
now become a classic must for libraries 
and scholars. It is to be followed, at 
six-month intervals, with further vol- 
umes to a total of six. 

This work is the result of many 
years of research, subsidized in part 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. It puts 
into historical order for the first time 
events and their meaning from Juarez 
to date, with genuinely scholarly ex- 
amination of the Diaz dictatorship 
period, and the succeeding years of 
revolution from 1910 to 1920. 
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Ave Atque Vale: Two men, valued 
public figures, were lost to Mexico by 
death in June. 

One was Enrique Rodriguez Cano, 
secretary to President Adolfo Ruiz Cor- 
tines. He was a person who had won 
distinction in many ways, but especially 
in that his conduct of official business 
was dictated by humanity and com- 
mon sense, rather than by bureaucra- 
tic motivations. This quality in such a 
key position, did much to safeguard 
the dignity and respect that mark this 
administration in the public mind. 

The other was a private citizen, Ed- 
mundo J. Phelan, who for years made 
an unusual record for his civic spirit 
and his expenditure of time and money 
in advancing his country’s welfare. 
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The World Health Assembly in Mex- 
ico City was a significant event in the 
history of the organization. The theme 
for the technical discussion was Rural 
Health Services and the Ministry of 
Health arranged observation tours to 
various areas; to Veracruz, Morelos, 
Guanajuato and San Luis Potosi. 

These trips highlighted factors which 
have contributed to an increasingly bet- 
ter health picture over recent years. 
In evidence were some of the public 
health doctors and nurses who have 
worked so faithfully in vaccinating the 
people that for more than three years 
now there have been no proven cases 
of smallpox in the entire country — a 
dramatic change from 1943 when more 
than 3700 cases were reported. 

To a lesser extent the same is true 
for many other diseases. Babies now 
have a much better chance as reflected 
in a 30% decrease in the infant mor- 
tality rates between 1930 and 1950, and 
it is still declining. This decline is as- 
sociated with the provision of more 
and safer water and more adequate 
disposal of human wastes. Approxi- 
mately the same reduction occurred in 
sicknesses due to the dysenteries in the 
ten years from 1940 to 1950. 

Health services are being actively ex- 
tended and improved through the pro- 
gram called Coordinated Services, 
carried on by the federal and state 
governments. Rural Social Welfare 
Centers have been established in ap- 
proximately 









































sixty areas 
more are projected. 
Many delegates, as well as the Direc- 
tor General of the WHO, Dr. Marcolino 
Candau, paid special tribute to Mexico, 
to Dr. Morones and his co-workers for 
their energy, spirit and determination 
in carrying on a far-reaching program 
which is successfully improving the 
health conditions of the country. 
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MUSIC 


After the rich and varied musical 
activities of the first half of the year, 
it is inevitable that there should be a 
slight lull. The Spring Season of the 
National Symphony Orchestra came to 
a glorious end with a fuli-scale per- 
formance of Honegger’s Joan of Arc at 
the Stake on Sunday June 12. The only 
performances of the Orchestra during 
July will be a group of less flamboyant 
concerts, called the “Intermediate” or 
“Summer Season,” under the resident 
conductor, Luis Herrera de la Fuente. 

Visitors to the Mexican provinces 
will be able to appreciate the nation- 
wide activities of the Music Depart- 
ment of the National Institute of Fine 
Arts. On July 15, for example, Miguel 
Garcia Mora, one of Mexico’s finest 
concert pianists, will give a recital in 
Ciudad Delicias, Chihuahua. Garcia Mo- 
ra plays crisply and brilliantly. His 
programs always strike a nice balance 
between modern and classic works. 

We have listed in Preview the com- 
plete provincial program. 

During July the most important 
concerts in the capital will be those 
organized for Thursday evenings by the 
Manuel M. Ponce Musical Association. 
On July 7 there will be a concert de- 
voted exclusively to the compositions of 
Emiliana de Zubeldia, who has adopted 
the advanced acoustical theories of 
Agustin Novaro, famous for his inven- 
tion of the “Novarophone,” an instru- 
ment resembling the piano, but posses- 
sed of a much more sensitive range of 
tonal divisions. 

Other concerts in the Ponce series 
are devoted to Luis Sandi’s remarkable 
choir Los Madrigalistas, to a recital by 
Mexico’s foremost soprano, Irma Gon- 
zalez, and to a symphony concert to 
be conducted by Salvador Ochoa, 
including works by Ponce, Halffter, 
Mahler and Shostakovich. M. F. 


BALLET 


A season cf ballet that promises to 
be rich in variety and quality opened 
in the middle of June with the Ka- 
therine Dunham company at the Na- 
tional Auditorium. It is to be followed 
by the New York Ballet Theater com- 
pany, at the Fine Arts Palace and then, 
at popular prices, at the Auditorium. 

Although both these places seat very 
large audiences, it can be safely as- 
sumed that they will be filled, because 
dancing is so much a part of the life 
of this country that, whether it be clas- 
sic ballet, modern dance, or Carmen 
Amaya and her Spanish Gypsies, they 
can all count on widespread interest. 

In the past few years ballet has ab- 
sorbed many students and fine schools 
have multiplied. They are partly Gov- 
ernment subsidized, partly private en- 
terprise. At the same time, the interest 
of musicians in this form has produc- 
ed at least three fine ballets: Carlos 
Chavez’ Tochcatl, with choreography 
by José Limén; Padre Soler’s Tonan- 
tzintla, with choreography by José 
Limén; and Zapata, with music by 
Blas Galindo and choreography by Gui- 
llermo Arriaga. 

The latter two choreographer dancers 
probably rank among the finest male 
dancers in the world today. Limén’s 
style was developed by gifted chore- 
ographer Doris Humphrey, and he is 





famous mostly in the United States, 
where he has passed the greater part 
of his life as a dancer. Arriaga’s de- 
velopment has taken place within 
Mexican boundaries, and his fame is 
limited mostly to Mexico City. 

But these dancers share one quality: 
a strong reflection of Mexican spirit 
and Mexican dance tradition. In Li- 
m6én, this quality appears as intense 
emotionalism coupled with equally in- 
tense masculinity and a temperament 


labelled “Spanish” by most critics. 
Arriaga’s nationalism is more clearly 
defined: his choreography leans heavi- 
ly on Mexican folk traditions, sparked 
with the dancer’s own genius and indi- 
viduality. 

Imported ballet in summer months 
gives a taste of the dance season Mex: 
icans look forward to with the arrival 
of Fall. With November, Mexican ballet 
claims the Bellas Artes stage, inspired, 
perhaps, by a glimpse of New York 
ballet in July, but easily aware of its 
own originality and talents. Two fig- 
ures of first magnitude in ballet, 
worldwide, are identified with it. Li- 
mé6n, and Lupe Serrano, who grew up, 
professionally, in Mexico City ballet, 
having studied under Nelsy Dambré. 

Lupe is now a premiere ballerina 
with the New York Ballet Theater 
company. This is her first return, and 
in itself guarantees the company large 
and interested audiences. M. E. R.T. 

















Photo Semo. 


- Serrano, now a premiere 


ballerina with the New York 
Ballet Theater, comes home to 
an enthusiastic reception from 
her countrymen. Miss Serrano, 
trained in Mexico and New York, 
and danced here with the Mexico 


City Ballet and José Limén of the 
Academy of Mexican Dance. Lupe 
has been dancing since the age 
of three, and made her first 
public appearance at age four. 
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Sunday morning open-air art market, 

near Insurgentes and Reforma, for be- 

ginners, Information courtesy Antonio 
Menéndez, National Youth Institute 


Photo courtesy National Department of Fine Arts. 


Portrait of Don Joaquin Manuel Ferndndez de 

Santa Cruz, age four. Early 17th century oil by 

Nicolds Rodriguez Xudrez. Exhibition of colonial 
art, National Palace of Fine Aris. 


Photos 8. I. G. A. 
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Photo Jo Thompson. 


Church of Our Miraculous Lady, in Mexico City. Shell- 
concrete construction, using form for resistance. Below: 
Candela technique for foundations. 





IN ARCHITECTURE 


It is rarely that an architect through 
the pure quality of his work, pierces 
the anonymity natural to his profes. 
sion and emerges to command public 
awareness of his talent. 

Félix Candela, whose remarkable 
discoveries and structures in concrete 
are now attracting world-wide attention 
among builders, is one of those few. 
He is, like Frank Lloyd Wright or Le 
Corbusier, an originator; and his work, 
like theirs, establishes a new point of 
departure that will indubitably make 
profound changes in modern building. 

Candela is a technician. He is creat- 
ing a new kind of architecture based, 
not on stylistic or philosophic thinking, 
but on engineering calculation. His 
first principle, to seek resistance in 
form rather than in mass, is simple 
to understand. In concrete, it is revolu- 
tionary, cutting mass to forms so thin 
they look like building-skins. Weight 
and costs are sheared thereby to a 
heretofore unimagined figure. 

Building by the Candela system takes 
one from a simple principle, however, 
into mathematical complexities, whose 
product becomes free geometrical form, 
bringing alive and visible the Greek 
idea that architecture is akin to music. 
This technique first attracted wide 
professional jnterest and some public 
comment, in the Nuclear Experiment 
Laboratory building at University City. 
In the Church of Our Miraculous Lady, 
now under construction in the Narvar- 
te section of Mexico City, it reveals so 
many architectural ideas that the 
public in general stops, fascinated. 

Candela is hoth an architect and an 
engineer, Born in Spain, he graduated 
from the Escuela Superior de Arqui- 
tectura in Madrid, in 1935. As a student 
he was already absorbed in the prob- 
lems of concrete shell structures. He 
worked in association with leading 
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FELIX CANDELA’S 


“we Comoele 


Spanish, French, and German pioneers 
in experimental engineering, and began 
then to formulate his outlook, that a 
creative, humanly rational architecture 
needs to be rooted in structure, scientif- 
ically evolving. 

In 1939 Candela came to Mexico, 
seeking the hope and freedom of the 
New World. In 1945, his brother An- 
tonio joined him, and together they 
opened a construction firm in Mexico 
City. In 1949, he had his first opportun- 
ity to build in thin shell concrete. In 
the ensuing six years, he won recogni- 
tion as the world’s leading authority in 
this field, having built throughout 
those years, some eighty different 
types of concrete shell design. 

Candela would be an important arch- 
itectural figure at any time. But he 
derives new dimensions from his emer- 
gence at this moment, in which 
modern architecture tends to lose itself 
in blind alleys of cubistic, mechanical 
masses. His work opens new doors, 
bringing simultaneously a freedom of 
design and the true union, through 
mathematics, of science and art in 
modern architecture. j F. 





Photos Jo Thompson. 


Church of Our Miraculous Lady, interior. 
Apparent curves are cast in straight forms 
of thin concrete, give curvilinear effect by 
juxtaposition. Left: Nuclear Ray Laborato- 
ry at University City. 
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Baseball, so the sages and historians 
say, was born in 1839, at Cooperstown, 
N. Y. And in the encyclopedias you 
will find a learned controversy as to 
whether it is an American offshoot of 
cricket, or descended from a game 
called “one o’cat, two o’cat.” 

What then are these figures found 
in ancient tombs in Mexico? 

The records, consisting of stone carv- 
ings, parchment and deerskin books, 
and the remains of temple courts and 
buildings, very clearly indicate that 
ball games were an important part of 
the life of the peoples of ancient Amer- 
ica, at least from Mexico south. But 
what these games were like, exactly, 
is not so definitely known. 

One game, or type of game, was 
described by the friars who accompan- 
ied the conquering Spaniards. This 
was not only a game, but a solemn 
religious ceremony testing the skill and 
strength of the players and their phys- 
ical endurance to such extremes that 
weakness or clumsiness might mean 
even death. It was played in the great 
ball courts connected with temples, 
such as are shown in the photographs 
on the facing page. These are remains 
of buildings in Chichen-Itz4, Yucatan. 
At the pyramids of Teotihuacan, where 
there are also remains of temples and 
enclosures of huge courts, similar sa- 
cred games of ball were played. 

This game involved shooting the ball 
through the rings on the walls, or 
preventing the other side from doing 
so, and one of the rules was, it must 
not be touched by the hands. Arms, 
legs, elbows, head and buttocks were 
used. The Maya “Bible,” called the 
Popol Vuh, which is a story of the 
earth, could be translated almost into 
a modern chronicle of something like a 
World Series, because the entire story 
hinges on ball games contested between 
gods, or the sons of gods, and the 
marvellous things that happened in 
the universe each time some player or 
band, won or lost. 

The ball players shown here, how- 
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IN THE YEAR 1000 


ever, come from the Tarascan country 
(Michoacan), and it can be doubted 
whether the batter really is a batter or 
a warrior, the gear being similar, and 
there being no exact data on whether 
or not games were played using clubs 
or bats. Possibly so, since ball playing 
was closely interwoven with war games 
and military-religious ceremonies, and 
clubs were one of the principal weapons 
of the time. 

Playing baseball? ...in America, 
about the time when, for Europe, the 
Atlantic Ocean was a terrifying stretch 
of water, inhabited by dragons? 





Photo Martin Kiek. 


Temple of god Itzamnal, near ball court, 
Chichen-Itzd. The protruding stonework 
scroll is the ceremonial “nose” of the god. 
Archeologists at one time believed it depicted 
elephant trunks, which led to much specula- 
tion as to whether or no these animals ezxist- 
ed in pre-Columbian America. At present it is 
believed that they did not. 





Maya ball court, Chichen-Ited, Yucatan. Photo Martin Kiek. 
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Figures on these pages from private collection of Diego 
Rivera. Photos Héctor Manjarrez. 
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The Michoccan 


By Héctor Manjarrez. 





“Beautiful Michoacan,” says a lyrica] 
Mexican song, and beautiful Michoa- 
can truly is. It presents the visitor 
with awe-inspiring mountain vistas at 


morning. Take the highway that goes 
to Guadalajara; that is, just follow the 
Paseo de la Reforma — it ends in 
Guadalajara. Some forty-odd miles out 


Mil Cumbres (The Thousand Peaks, Dr, of Mexico City, you reach Toluca. 
which is an understatement) and such 2W)) Wy Though an unassuming town Toluca 


¢, 
s 7 


phenomena as Paricutin, a volcano (gow has its attractions. For the ladies, 


born only twelve years ago, and now 
at times asleep, at times smoking mer- 
rily as if, specifically, to amuse the 
continuous stream of strangers who, 
year in, year out, make a point of get- 
ting acquainted with the famous baby. 

Also among its marvels are the 
“sieve that filters water,” Tzararacua 
Falls, which lie somewhat beyond the 
city of Uruapan, and the tranquil, 
romantic Lake P&atzcuaro, where the 
native Indians still fish with their 
pre-Cortesian butterfly nets. 

A trip to this region should, we 
think, be organized with care; our own 
schedule was so developed and we of- 
fer it up with characteristic modesty. 

Tuesday—Leave Mexico City in the 
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cheap and vividly colorful cottons. For 
the adventurous gourmet, there is cho- 
rizo, a red, pork meat sausage that 
should be eaten fried. And coquitos, 
lemon rind with sweetened coconut. 

But don’t tarry in Toluca. Your des- 
tination for today is Morelia, about 150 
miles beyond. The road allows a fast 
clip. The small towns slip by—Zita- 
cuaro, Juarez, Hidalgo—and, then, you 
are in the mighty Sierra Madre. 

A steep descent and Morelia is at 
your feet peacefully drowsing in the 
broad valley that bears its name. This 
is a town strongly reminiscent of 
Spain and 17th century warfare and 
piety. It is built almost entirely of 
stone, most of it pink granite. You 
seem suddenly in an era long since 
gone. 

The 16th century cathedral; the 
aqueduct, with its beautiful arches 
that greet the visitor entering the 
town; the Jesuit church, La Compafiia, 
of stone, so constructed that no cement 
was used in the joints; the Escuela de 
San Nicolas, the first school of higher 
learning established in America (1542). 
are all must-looks. The Municipal] Pal- 
ace, the Arzobispado and the 18th cen- 
tury churches are of great interest, 
both architecturally and historically. 

Unless you always eat conserva- 
tively, go native for supper. Go to the 
main plaza, where you will find a 
closed street full of small candlelit 
tables and charcoal braziers on which 





rotucag, sizzle delicious tacos, enchiladas and 








Pa ——~ chicken. Poor and rich gather here, for 
4a PLAYA AZUL eae. § meme chicken Morelia style and antojitos — 
er i el snacks, in English. 





Highway information courtesy PEMEX. 
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Wednesday—Dedicate today to stroll- 
ing around the city. For scholarly 
travelers, what there is to see takes 
the whole day. Cut it short if you can 
and ride to Lake Cuitzeo, a short dis- 
tance away. The highway cuts through 
the middle of it: to the right, fresh 
water; to the left, salt. Interesting, but 
no boon to local farmers. 

Thursday — Patzcuaro. This lake is 
the life source for the whole region. If 
when you arrive the light is still good, 
visit the island of Janitzio where pure 
Tarascan Indians live as they have for 
centuries. Return in time to enjoy the 
sunset on the lake. 

The finest delicacy here is a small, 
almost translucent fish called “white 
fish.” To enjoy it at its most succulent 
go to either La Guera or El Gordo 
restaurants, both on the lake shore. 

Friday — If you didn’t make it to 
Janitzio yesterday, arrange this trip 
for just before sunrise. There is a pos- 
sibility that you will see the fishermen 





at work with their picturesque nets. 
And, if you have no hurry, arrange too 
for a boat ride to Tzintzuntzan, whose 
name means “Place of the Humming 
Birds.” It is at the same time a co- 
lonial town and completely Tarascan, 
and much interwoven with the almost 
legendary name in this region, that of 
Don Vasco de Quiroga. 

Don Vasco was a jurist in 16th cen- 
tury Spain. Casting about for an honest 
man to look after his interests in New 
Spain, the King sent Quiroga. 

From jurist, Quiroga became a friar 
and then a bishop. He founded schools, 
built hospitals, looked into crafts and 
trades to maintain Indian economic 
life. He even worked out a plan for a 
Utopia, based on Sir Thomas More's 
ideas and dreams. 

Among the curious and imaginative 
projects of Don Vasco was a church 
in the form of a gigantic hand. How 
ever, the King of Spain disapproved 
the project, and only the “middle fin- 

























Photo Luis Marquez. 


ger” was built. La Colegiata still 
stands, in the higher part of the city, 
and is worth seeing. 

In Patzcuaro, one of the interesting 
and quaint sights is the Cerro del Es- 
tribo (Stirrup Hill), whose Belvedere 
dominates the whole lake, and where 
there is a stairway that apparently 
leads nowhere. It has 277 steps. 

Saturday — Leave P&atzcuaro, back 
towards Mexico City, to Erongaricuaro, 
a charming little town whose market 
day this is, and where you will see just 
about the most interesting cotton tex- 
tiles being loomed in Mexico. It is a 
rather unusual] market. Here, nobody 

(Continued on page 19) 


Photo Luis Marquez. 


Tilly, Quitinan. 

July in Mexico is a happy month 
for travelers who have discovered that 
synthetics — nylon, dacron, et al., — 
are wonderfully packable but not the 
answer when the temperature soars. 
July is cool, and local stores put 
clearance prices on cottons and begin 
to feature lightweight woolens. 

You'll still want cottons — in light 
mesh, and sleeveless—if your trip will 
take you into tropical country or beach 
resorts. But for Mexico City, nylon 
underwear, and orlon and dacron knits 
and clothing are good for all-purpose 
wear. 

A raincoat will be a nearly every- 
day need for afternoon showers, and 
here again. lightweight plastic is a 
good idea. Mornings are almost always 
sunny, and both pyramid-climbing and 
window shopping are easier without 
the weight of a coat over your arm. 

Evenings are cool enough so that 
most people want a coat or jacket. A 
suit is usually sufficiently warm, but 
for a dress, either a fur stole or a 
cocktail jacket is the answer. We 
prefer the Mexican solution: a rebozo, 
in nubby-textured wool. Since you will 
almost certainly buy one or several of 
them, you can, if you like, leave your 
stole at home. 

If you favor cottons for sightseeing, 
you need not necessarily pack them. 
Lovely but inexpensive cottons are 
available here. 

Comfortable — and though we hate 
the word, sensible — shoes are ab- 
solute necessities, not only because 
stony village streets can cause stub- 
bed toes if you favor open sandals, but 
also because this month means pud- 
dle-hopping. 

It is also the month for photograph- 
ing skies, Mother Nature goes all out 
in breathtaking creativity of cloud for- 
mations and unforgettable sunsets. 
You'll want filters and color film, but 
any of these can be bought in Mexico. 
European cameras are cheaper here. 
As for developing, you can get ten-day 
service from Agfa on color transpar- 
encies plus prints. M. L. 
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Pdtzcuaro. Photo Tina Modotti. 


Lacquer, by the Chinese technique, was introduced to Michoacan by the 

missionary friars, and became one of the great arts and crafts of the 

region, In the chapel of Tupdtaro, a village near Pdtzcuaro, dating from 

the early 17th century, lacquer work was used to decorate the entire 
interior. Photograph shows part of the ceiling. 


Photo Edward Weston. 
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You can buy Mobiloil all over 
Mexico and be sure that your 
car will be protected with the 
finest motor oil. 
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Mobiloil is not sold at gaso- 





line stations, but may be ob- 
re | tained at private establish- 
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Detail from Michoacdn water-jug. Ceramics in this region faithfully follow 
pure native design. 





(Continued from page 17) stream, become the Tzararacua Falls. 
uses money. People from deep in the Uruapan is noted for its truly mag- 
Sierra come to barter not-wanteds for nificent bateas—trays made of gourds 
wanteds-more. and pumpkin shells, or carved from 

Back on the main highway, drive 00d, and lacquered by a special 
now to Paracho, whose sarapes are so Process. Also there is Charanda, a hard 
tightly woven they can be used to carry /iquor made from sugar cane. The Per- 
water; and whose madera maqueada '@ type, aged in cognac casks, is par- 
represents the town’s principal indus- ticularly appreciated by connoisseurs. 
try and art. The name can be translated § Sunday — Visit Tzararacua early in 
as “wood worked over,” and in pro- the morning. If you have time, see the 
fusion: vases, guitars, powder boxes, Tepalcatepec Works. This is a difficult e a 
chandeliers, chessmen—made of wood. Piece of engineering aimed at develop- 

From Paracho, follow the road South ing the agricultural valleys of the area. Mobiloil 


to Uruapan. This is the garden of Ex-President Lazaro Cardenas heads 


The 19 La 
Michoacan, The Cupatitzio river bub. ‘e Project. World's Largest 


bles out in every orchard. There is a  Monday—Paricutin, even quiescent, Selling Motor Oil 
“multitude of springs, all within the is worth your time. The valley now 
tity, which, merging their waters as becomes a sea of petrified lava, and 
they leave the town, form a sizable the remains of one town, encircled but 
current. These same waters, finding a 0t engulfed, is a unique sight. 
fault in the terrain a few miles down- Tuesday—Back to Mexico City. 


























Maximiliano 


Some years ago Dr. 
Ruiz Castafieda, co-discoverer with Dr. 
Hans Zinsser of the world’s first prac- 
tical typhus vaccine, dropped into Mex- 
ico City’s General Hospital to see the 
authorities. 

He wanted to do some work, he said, 
and wondered if they had some space 
he could use. 

The authorities considered the ram- 
bling old hospital with its rows of 
pavilions marching back from the iron. 
gated entrance. 

Well, they didn’t know, they said. 
How much space did he need? 

Just a table, Dr. Castafieda told 
them. Only enough room for a micro- 
scope. He got his table. 

A few months later he dropped by 
again. 

He needed a sink, he said. And would 
some shelves and a desk be possible? 
In a little room that wasn’t used? 

Hospital authorities rarely saw the 
slender figure, moving rapidly with a 
scientist’s easy precision. But once in 
a while he would stop by for a mo- 
ment with them. 

He needed a little piece of ground, 
he said. Oh, not much, he reassured 
them. Just enough to keep a horse. 
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A junior zoological garden developed 
at the back of the hospital as the 
doctor worked day and night on some- 
thing so dangerous that signs barred 
admittance to the unassuming labora- 
tory. The outbreak of war in Europe 
brought further drama to the lab, for 
it was one of only two in the 
world then working on the dread war- 
brought plague, typhus. 

War and typhus go together — it has 
been said that typhus has dictated 
more peace terms than bullets. Dr. 
Castafieda was familiar with the hor- 
ror of it from his youth in Revolution- 
torn Mexico. At that time, the young 
physician had been trying to do re- 





THREE DOTS 


AND SCIENTIFIC HISTORY 


This is the story of a test which 


may change the whole field 
of diagnostic medicine, and 
of the man who invented it. 


search that would stem the epidemic 
then sweeping the country. He wrote 
to Zinsser, and that scientist answer: 
ed offering his own extensive knowl. 
edge and Harvard University’s facili- 
ties, so Castafieda headed north, taking 
a crate of typhus-infected rabbits. 
He reached the Texas border with 
his rabbits in good condition — where 
was his passport? With only seven 
days in which he must transfer germs 
from his infected animals to healthy 
stock, he wired urgently to get his pa- 
pers on the next train. But — 
waiting for the slow sorting and dis- 
tribution of mail meant he would miss 
the one train that could get him to 
his destination in time. Then an old 
friend turned up among the border of: 
ficials. He sent out a call for the gen- 
eral in charge of a nearby raiding 
party. The general appeared, burly in 
dusty uniform, heavy revolvers strap 
ped to his thighs. 
This was a patriotic duty, the official 
told him; a service to the country. 
A band of armed raiders from the 
general’s small army met the train as 
it steamed into the station. They were 
in the mail car and out again with 
the passport before car occupants were 
sure it had really happened. Dr. Cas 
tafieda caught his New York train. 
Once on, he headed for the baggage 
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cars to check up on his rabbits. Rab- 
pits? the porter said. Oh, they had 
gone on in another train. He could pick 
them up when they reached New York. 

All across the eastern half of the 
United States Dr. Castafieda thought 
about rabbits and dreamed about rab- 
bits carrying typhus, But as the train 
neared New York, he had only two 
questions — could he find them? and 
would they be alive? Absentmindedly, 
he patted the coat pocket where he 
carried his wallet, with all the money 
he had been able to raise for the trip. 

It was empty. 

Rabbits retreated into the back. 
ground for a few frantic moments. 
Then he remembered: wary of the thin 
Pullman curtains, he had slipped the 
wallet into his pillowcase. 

Porters had already left his bunk 
neatly stripped. He found the stacks of 
soiled linens in a baggage car. No point 
in looking, the porters said. There 
wasn’t anything there but linens. 
But at the bottom of the stack, Dr. 
Castafieda found his wallet, happily 
as stuffed as when he’d last seen it. 

And the rabbits? They were in an 
obscure baggage room in the station, 
plumply alive and with a bill on their 
cage for food and attention. He reach- 
ed Boston with a day to spare. 

In Zinsser’s laboratory the two scien- 
tists came up against a problem that 
jeopardized the entire procedure. No 
lice. Boston, of course, had none. 

Harvard authorities introduced Dr. 
Castafieda to the Boston police force 
as an eminent Mexican hunter and 
asked for their help. In the Boston 
jail, the hunter got to work but cur- 
rent guests of the place produced no 
quarry. The situation looked serious 
until the doctor remembered having 
seen a town loafer pensively scratch- 
ing his stomach. A pair of Boston’s 
finest brought in the scratcher, who 
Plaintively denied wrongdoing and be- 
came incensed when he learned what 
the hunt was about. Cash calmed him. 
Dr. Castafieda paid him five dollars 
for 17 adult lice, and their producer 
happily offered to raise more. 


Dr. Castafieda worked six years with 
Zinsser. And the first practical typhus 
vaccine, the Zinsser-Castafieda vaccine, 
was produced in 1930. He came 
back to Mexico with a very definite 
objective in mind. The Zinsser-Casta- 
fieda vaccine was a good beginning, 
but expensive and difficult in mass 
quantities. Poor countries — his own 
among them — needed protection that 
they could afford against the devastat- 
ing plague. He got to work and devel- 
oped a usable vaccine cultured in 
mouse lung. Soon afterwards, the 
Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever Labo- 
ratory in Denver announced a typhus 
vaccine cultured in eggs. This vaccine 
was used by the U. S. Army in World 
War II. The armies of all allied coun- 





tries used the mouse lung vaccine. And 
where millions had died of typhus in 
World War I, World War II armies 
suffered no outbreaks. The battle-borne 
slayer, which had plagued man 
throughout history, had been defeated. 

Dr. Castafieda now turned his at- 
tention to Brucellosis, popularly known 
as Malta Fever or Undulant Fever. 
This littleknown but widespread 
disease has been a serious problem in 
all cattle countries, for it causes spon- 
taneous abortion in livestock. In hu- 
mans, it is a treacherous disease, as it 
takes many forms so that, before Cas- 
tafieda got to work on it, only an ex- 
pert diagnostician backed by intricate 
lab tests could decide whether a pa- 


tient had Brucellosis, or possibly tu- 
berculosis, syphilis or malaria. An ac- 
curate diagnostic test was therefore 
the first thing he tackled. What he 
produced was something so simple, so 
rapid and so precise that the labora- 
tory technicians who have worked with 
its author call it “the most elegant 
thing ever developed.” 

It consists of a strip of filter paper 
on which are three little dots. These 
contain antigens, that is, germs which 
have been killed and stained with a 
chemical dye. The blood of an animal 
infected with live germs develops an- 
tibodies that surround the germs to 
isolate them and so prevent their dam- 
aging the body. Blood or serum 
containing Brucellosis antibodies, 
which therefore indicate the presence 
of the disease, will reveal] this in con- 
tact with the dark spots on the filter 
paper, because the antibodies will sur- 
round the harmless antigens in the 
same way they surround live germs. 

It works like this. The analyst takes 
a drop of blood or blood serum and 
transfers it to the middle dot of the 
three on the strip of special filter pa- 
per. He clips the strip over a pan of 
salt solution, with just the bottom 
of the paper touching the liquid. After 
about 20 minutes, the liquid will have 
soaked up to the top of the paper, and 
the analyst then studies the changes 
in the spots. 

The spot on the left is a fixed “neg 
ative control,” showing how the re- 
action should look when the patient 
has had no contact with Brucellosis 
germs. The spot on the right is a fixed 
“positive control” showing a typical 
reaction when the germs are present. 
The middle spot shows the individual 
reaction of the patient whose blood is 
being tested. The negative control will 
show a streak that looks like ink, 
where the original dark spot was wash 
ed upward by the salt solution as it 
infiltrated the paper. The positive con- 
trol, because of mysterious electrical 
phenomena, will show no streaking— 
the spot remains undamaged. 

The principle of the Castafieda Strip 
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Test is such that it may be applicable 
to many diseases. Its accuracy has al- 
ready been proved in two— Brucello- 
sis and the three kinds of typhoid fe- 
ver. But it’s the speed of the new test 
that amazes old lab hands. Where a 
technician could make a hundred tests 
a day using the old methods, he can 
make 10,000 with the new technique. 

Because Dr. Castafieda’s inventive 
mind accepts no obstacle as final, some 
very interesting sideline discoveries 
have come out of his work. One of 
these is the “Castafieda bottle,” a spe- 
cial flask for making cultures of bac- 
teria, with an unusual inner ridge 
which United States glass factories 
had claimed couldn’t be done in glass. 
But the scientist needed a bottle with 
just this ridge. So a factory in Mon- 
terrey now turns out the bottle accord- 
ing to his design. 

At home Dr. Castafieda gives the 
same relentless attention to his lawn 
and garden as he does to bacteria in 
his lab. He and his wife live simply 
in one of the Pedregal’s smallest 
homes, surrounded by a huge garden 
which he planned and made himself. 
Like most scientists, he almost never 
goes to night spots, and rarely visits 
other people, but likes to entertain 
small groups of friends who share his 
tastes and interests. And like all people 
in Mexico, he spends part of his time 
on the tourist circuit, showing Xochi- 
milco and the pyramids to first-time 
visitors in Mexico. In Dr. Castafieda’s 
case, they are most often leading 
scientists from all over the world. 

On Monday morning, he’s back in 
his laboratory, deeply involved in the 
painstaking step-by-step process of 
solving a problem other people have 
claimed can’t be solved. This thorough- 
ness, combined with a sharp wit and 
an even sharper tongue, has been 
known to make his assistants throw 
up their hands in fear and despair. 
But Dr. Castafieda has more than a 
lifetime’s share of important discov- 
eries to vindicate his patient work. 

Time, he says, and patience — these 
are the secrets of research. 
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Mexicans liked the “it’s a small, cozy 
world” attitude of France’s ex-presi 
dent Vincent Auriol and his wife. Said 


the Auriols: “Well, we’ve heard so 
much about Mexico, and we were so 
close, really, Chicago... .” 

Marshal] L. Wright, famed for pay- 
ing Liberace 150,000 U. S. bucks for 
three weeks to draw tourists to his 
lair in Las Vegas, says that Mexico is 
the best buy. Without Liberace even. 

A couple of Texans, Charles Morris 
of Dallas, attorney for the Texas State 
Federation of Labor, AFL, and that 
man-about-the-border, A. C. McLellan 
of Rio Grande City, international af. 
fairs consultant for the same, recalled 
what happened to Jack and so combin- 
ed a little play with the long hours of 
work they put in with officials of 
CTM and ORIT. 

Commander Edward Whitehead took 
the capital without firing a salvo. He’s 
just the lad to open up the Republic to 
his British products (beginning with 
Schw—, but if you guess, we will 
not send a sample). With that beau- 
tiful beard, however, he was wise to 
keep away from Mexico City College, 
where they doubtless would have hog- 
tied him and made him attend classes. 

As official parliamentary observer, 
Dr. Gustave Roy returned to Toronto 
to give the WHO Conference picture to 
the Canadian House of Commons. 

Spyros Skouras, president of 20th 
Century-Fox, winged down from New 
York to spend a little money: a thou- 
sand dollars to the Variety Club's or- 
phanage, 2.500 pesos to the Red Cross. 
He says he’s coming back every year 
to spark a Motion Picture Industry-Red 
Cross drive which he figures can raise 
sixty million pesos annually. 

Drumming up business for their 
newborn passenger service from San 
Diego to Acapulco and Mazatlan, Kent 
Harris and Harold King, of Margo 
Pacific Lines, breezed in to call on gov: 
ernment tourist officials. M.B. 
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By Willard Marsh 


Through the rear window, you watch 
Guadalajara drop from sight. It’s a 
little like Los Angeles from a distance, 
sprawling below haze. Second largest 
city in the Republic, much more colo- 
nial than the capital, much quieter. 


Known for its pretty girls and brava- Ps 


do, and the cool faun-glazes of its 
pottery from suburban Tonala. 

The bus rolls down a wide and hand- 
some well-kept highway. It was built 
on the directive of a former governor 
of Jalisco, who in his own high, wide 
and handsome way, ran it most con- 
veniently past his hacienda. And most 
convenient it has been ever since for 
visitors near and far who swarm to 
Chapala, Mexico’s largest lake. 

You glimpse it in a sudden gap be- 
tween the high embankments, flat, 
shimmering and unending; then it is 
whirled from sight as the bus plunges 
down the unraveling grade, the asth- 
matic grinding of the gears changing 
in pitch and resonance as the sound 
rises or falls in the echoing ramparts. 
And now in a little less than an hour 
you are there, coasting to a halt. 

You find a wholesome-looking town, 
with symmetrical cobblestone streets 
and neat, pastel-colored houses. Num- 
ber of nice, strategically-placed shade 
trees. Out a little way, past the ther- 
mal baths, broods the Villa Monte 
Carlo, where retired colonels and sim- 
ilar remittance men lead a life all 
their own, together with the income- 
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tax refugees occupying junior man- 
sions. They look upon the American 
Colony in the underprivileged wilds 
beyond as Bohemians of all shocking 
varieties and shades. 

Meanwhile, the unreconstructed Left- 
Bankers in question continue their 
peculiar routine: making do on a 
budget that allows twenty dollars a 
month for rent and five for liquor 
while they Write That Play, Get Out 
That One Man Show, or strike what- 
ever posture most becomes them. (You 
can’t work in Mexico, except under 
special circumstances, and if you’re too 
young to be retired you have to be 
doing something.) The men wear a 
uniform whose insignia are crew-cuts 
and tortoise-shell glasses, and seem 
married mostly to women who collect 
local herbs and original Bessie Smiths. 
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By day, they walk along the Calzada 
with their cameras, sadly marvelling 
at the fine fenced houses that are all 
shut down now, with only a somnam- 
bulant gardener around to mulch the 
shrubs and pluck the aphids. The 
absentee owners, moneyed people from 
many countries, cling to the hope that 
Lake Chapala will Come Back, that 
one of the world’s unique aquatic vistas 
will be restored to them. 

Meanwhile, the old-timers make book 
pro and con about this possibility, 
haggling at length about the drought 
of ’22, and how Pablo said Francisco 
said that the water rose two meters 
in the rains-before-last. And mean- 
while, the fishermen go out a little 
farther and stay out a little 
longer every morning, before return- 
ing with the famed and dwindling 
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The first thing that business and Govern- 
ment officials do throughout the world 
when they meet with a complicated 
administrative problem is consult 
Remington Rand, The reason - Reming- 
ton Rand’s Business Reference Library 
which contains thousands of proved Case 
History Records of how these problems 
have been attacked and solved in the 


past. 


The Remington Rand systems and 
equipment described in these Records 
have been improved constantly to keep 
pace with modern business developments. 
They now render service in more than 
2,000 different types of business and 
Government offices in 89 countries, 


These Systems have proved their efficiency 
and have given untold savings to users 












for many years. 


Therefore, before you take any steps, 
consult Remington Rand. You will be 
favorably impressed because we are truly 
acquainted with businesses like yours. 
Call Remington Rand and ask for the 
Business Services Department. 









Hemington. Franed 


S.A. de C.V. 
Insurgentes No. 30 Tel. 35-15-84 Mexico, D. F. 








Chapala White Fish, throwing the 
undersized ones on the bank. 

Oh, the lake is still there, and it’s 
still worth sighing over. You can take 
a boat out to it, down the channel that 
runs a solid mile through bogs, the 
cows grazing ankle-deep, where it Used 
To Be. You can picnic on Scorpion Is- 
land and dangle your legs in it and 
feel that it’s a warmer lake than, for 
example, Patzcuaro. And you wouldn’t 
necessarily mean it literally. Later, in 
the beer garden, you can watch the 
sunsets over it, a different sunset for 
every day of your life. 

And after the light is gone from the 
lake, after the quiet nightcaps, there 
isn’t too much else to do except renew 
the cycle, Because Chapala is pretty 
much of a Ten O’Clock Town, and if 
this isn’t your saucer of tea, then you 
belong among the real Bohemians. 

Bohemia proper, on the Chapala 
books, is spelt Ajijic (pronounced Ah- 
hee-HEE, or Ah-hee-HEEC — a mad 
laugh with an optional hiccough), and 
it lies roughly ten kilometers away. 
Halfway out, the paved surface abrupt- 
ly is replaced by gravel, since neither 
Chapala nor Ajijic has ever decided 
whose responsibility it is to complete 
it. This reflects the running feud be- 
tween both pueblos — the Chapalefios 
regarding the Ajijicans as occupying, 
at best, a niche midway between per- 
version and paranoia, while the Cha- 
palefios themselves are dismissed as 
bluenoses, posers, or just Tourists. 

Ajijic considers itself older and is 
more isolated, closer to the lake, and 
has more of a barefoot charm. With 
the wooded mountains directly behind 
it, giving it a pseudo-tropical lushness, 
it keeps time by its own seasons: by 
slung nets in an angler’s dawn, by 
the lightning playing in its hills, by 
the return of its evening gulls above 
its sill-high waters, 

Living here, for the American Col- 
ony, which between seasons is com- 
posed of perhaps a couple of dozen 
households, is rather primitive. Few 
of the houses have anything resem- 
bling running water, though all have 





wells. Facilities pertinent to The Bath 
are operated by a bucket brigade, 
and the structure itself is rustically 
reminiscent of your grandfather's, 
although grandfather probably never 
had, along with his ablutions, a view 
of a lake fifty miles long by twenty 
wide. A maid, therefore, is a necessity, 

Electricity is available from 6 pm, 
give or take a half hour, till eightish 
the following morning. At times a fire 
is necessary in the winter evenings, 
and then your heating will depend on 
your foresightedness in having stocked 
sufficient burro-loads of firewood the 
previous summer. On certain random 
days the butchers will declare a hol- 
iday, and if you have no meat aging 
in the icebox... but if you haven't 
learned by now to age fresh meat in 
Mexico, you deserve to live on sardines. 

It’s a life that seems planted in the 
common denominators, and being in 
it gives you the rugged satisfaction of 
a pioneer. You can hear it humming 
on its own current, between the lag of 
a guitar and the high tenor voices 


| 


commemorating the Death of Pancho | 


Villa, as you go out on the burro- 
visited cobbles, in the avocado-colored 
dusk, to an impromptu cocktail party 
(the women carrying their high-heeled 
dancing slippers not to scuff them). 

The house of your friends is warm 
and wide and animated with good 
conversation, which will continue till 
the last conformist, be he Painter or 
Ideologist, is hung by the heels in ef- 
figy. The liquor is cheap and abundant, 
and it brings out your convictions. If 
art leaves you baffled and _ politics 
leaves you gagging, you can feel how 
worthy of your pity are the wage 
slaves at home and how magnanimous 
you are in pitying them. 
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DO IT YOURSELF 





How to Make and Use a Pyramid 


By Millicent C. Quigley 


There is nothing like the making of a pyramid to 
give one a sense of enduring satisfaction. 

The hope — nay, the determination to have a 
pyramid of my own was first awakened when, upon 
climbing to the top of the Pyramid of the Sun in Teo- 
tihuacan, I beheld the Valley below, at the foot of a 
steep, almost cliff-like drop, formed by the stairs of 
the edifice. It was the Aztec custom, so our handsome 
guide explained, to throw the bodies of those one of- 
fered up to the gods, down these stairs; after cutting 
their hearts out. 

My first step, necessarily, was to consult the author- 
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ities; ie., archeologists, engineers and architects. This 
approach presented many difficulties, there being no 


established standards. Each authority either referred 
me to another, or suggested different and quite unrelat- 
ed projects. Birdhouses, for example. 

On the whole, however, I found that the architects 
were eager to cooperate, once it was clearly understood 
that what I meant to build was a pyramid, and was 
most definitely not interested in having a glass house. 
For birds or otherwise. 

More than once I found myself in a state of what 
has been described as utter confusion. I became accus- 
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tomed to this and soon found myself 
very much at home in it. The architects 
were, as I have stated, eager to coop- 
erate. But, in designing my pyramid, 
what they presented in each case was 
their pyramid, with learned and esthet- 
ic reasons as to why I should drop my 
ideas and follow theirs. 

I was presented with projects for 
Egyptian pyramids, on the ground 
that these are more elegant and orig: 
inal than the usual _ run-of-the-mill 
homemade variety to be found in Mex- 
ico; and, as second choice, Mayan pyr- 
amids, these offering the advantage 
that you could have one on top of the 
other, pyramiding same, so to speak, 
ad infinitum. It was a fascinating idea 
and I toyed with it for some time be- 
fore deciding upon a more classical 
style. 

I had by this time assembled a set 
of blueprints and a variety of appro- 
priate materials. My researches in an- 
cient books had produced, I felt, a 
quite satisfactory collection of measure- 
ments and I began to build. Oddly 
enough my structure, instead of taper- 
ing upwards to the final platform, 
tapered outwards. I checked my diag- 
onals. They were all correctly in 
place. I then encountered some dif- 
ficulty in keeping my structure up. I 
could not understand this, as I had 
followed, in every detail, the measure- 
ments and proportions of the purest 
ancient style. 


It was pointed out to me by a learn- 
ed friend, that although the line and 
proportions were correct, my pyramid 
was upside down. The question was 
raised: Is a pyramid upside down a 
pyramid? Strangely enough, it was not. 
It seemed to be quite true that the 
same shape, put on its head, ipso facto 
changed its nature. I wonder to how 
many other fields of endeavor this 
remarkable principle would apply? 

There is in my garden an unused 
portion of land, below eye-level on the 
hillside which I had destined to be oc- 
cupied some day by a small monas- 
tery. Or a bomb shelter. One morning 
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while absorbed in my explorations of 
position and angles for my pyramid, 
I happened to glance down on this 
shelf. A considerable amount of ex- 
cavation was revealed to view, and 
the trespassers or archeologists who 
would seem to have been responsible, 
had uncovered the remains of a gen- 
nuine antique pyramid, and in the 
classic style! Imagine my joy at this 
discovery! 

I was contemplating my good for- 
tune, when I observed workmen, ap- 
parently engaged in continuing their 
excavations. Stangely enough, they 
were not digging. They were carrying 
stones, and building! Several of them 
seemed to be dressed in the Egyptian 
manner, nude from the waist up, and 
with a sort of headdress which upon 
closer examination, seemed to be emp- 
ty sacks. I had a weird sense of having 
been transposed in time, and of wit- 
nessing some activity —a rite? — car- 
ried on in the dim reaches of lost time. 
Coeval, could it be? — with the Druids. 

I held my breath, half expecting to 
crumble into dust — although, log- 
ically examined, if they were in the 
present, then where was I? Imagine 
my astonishment, when one of the 
workmen below happened to look up- 
wards, and I recognized, under the 
Egyptian headdress, a contemporary; 
one, in fact, belonging to my own 
household. Our gardener, Calixto! 

As I watched, the structure grew 
perceptibly in size. From beyond one 
angle of it there emerged a stone- 
mason, who fitted a fanged carved ser- 
pent’s head in place, then produced 
hammer and chisel and began to cut 
away at one portion of the magnificent 
sculpture, apparently to make it fit 
better. I almost screamed at him not 
to desecrate the wonderful thing, but 
instead ran, breathlessly, to the terrace 
or platform upon which the men were 
working. 

“What is the matter, seforita?” Cal- 
ixto said. “Do you not like the little 
snake?” 


“Oh, indeed, indeed I do, Calixto,” * 


I answered, “but who are these men 
and what are you all doing here?” 

“Pues, senorita,” said Calixto grave. 
ly, “we are building a pyramid. This 
is a good place for it, do you not 
think? It is a beautiful drop from here 
to the bottom of the valley.” 

“But who are all these men, Calix- 
to?” 


He presented them ceremoniously. | 


“My uncle Pascasio. My cousin Her. 
menegildo. My brother-in-law Laurea- 
no. My _ second cousin Margarito. 
a 

“But my dear man,” I remonstrated, 
“am I supposed to pay all these people? 
I fully intended to make my pyramid 
myself! It is more... creative.” 

“If you will continue to allow me 
only to give them their little beans 
and tortillas each day, and now and 
then perhaps some pulque, this is all 


that will be necessary, senorita, Are 


you not content with our work?” 
Needless to say, I found this a most 
satisfactory way to build a pyramid. 
To use it has been most rewarding. 
For instance, one climbs up and down. 
Or, like the ancient sages, one observes 
the stars. And of course, as Calixto 


pointed out, it is a beautiful drop from | 


here to the valley. Need I say more? 
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(Editor’s note: These listings are made 
for the benefit of our readers and are 
not ads. All ads are clearly indicated 
as such.) 





INFORMATION SERVICES 


A. M. A. (Asociaci6n Mexicana Automovilis- 
tica), Berlin 6. Affiliated with the A. A. A. 
Reciprocal courtesies to members. In case 
of emergency, call 35-27-35. 


American Embassy, Reforma and Lafragua. 
Tel. 35-95-00. 


American Society, Lucerna 71. Tel. 36-35-60 
or 36-56-88. 
A. N. A. 


_N. (Asociaci6n Nacional Automovilisti- 
ca). Sullivan 51. Affiliated with A. A. A. 
Services both to members and non-mem- 
bers. Emergency phone number: 35-03-43. 


Benjamin Franklin Library, Niza 53. 


Mexico City Daily Bulletin, Gémez Farias 41. 
Tel. 16-69-60. General tourist information. 


National Tourist Department, Juarez 89. Gen- 
eral travel information. 


PEMEX Travel Club, Juarez 89. Highway in- 
formation. Publishes an excellent auto trav- 
el bulletin in English. 





NIGHT SPOTS 


Capri, Juarez 70. Continental food. Floor 
shows at 11:30 pm and 1:30 am. Pedro 
Vargas, top singer of Mexicana, and Luis 
Marquez and his orchestra. 


Chanteclair, Hotel Reforma. Everett Hoag- 
=, and his Cha-Cha-Cha Boys: André 
ofel. 


El Colmenar, Juarez at Jesus Teran. Two 
dance floors, four orchestras, dancing from 
7 pm on. Mexican food, complete cellar. 


El Patio, Atenas 9. Long an American fav- 
—. has pleasant atmosphere, good floor 
shows. 


Las Catacumbas, Callej6n Dolores 5. Makes 
a big deal of being spooky, and can be fun. 


1-2-3, Liverpool 123. Fine food, fine singers, 
intimate and sophisticated. No dancing. 


Quid, Puebla 154. Continental food in ultra 
modern decor. Also makes a speciality of 
charcoal-broils done at your table. usic 
by Pepe Jaramillo and Raul Salaman, pian- 
ists, and the popular Elvira Rios, vocalist. 


Rincén de Goya, Toledo 4. Spanish food, good 
wine. Spanish dancers plus a lively group of 
Spanish singers with accordions and tam- 
bourines. Moderate prices. 


Rio Rosa, Oaxaca 99. ey! priced. Maria 
Luisa Landin, vocalist, the Three Diamonds, 
and dancer Gloria Mestre. Two orchestras, 
Leopoldo Olivares and Eduardo Periquet. 


Tenampa, Plaza de Garibaldi. This is where 
Say parties generally wind up. It is a hon- 
ky-tonk bar, its specialty, guitarists in 
squadrons. Ladies must not go unescorted. 


Turco's, Diagonal de San Antonio 1107. Orien- 
tal atmosphere. Four orchestras, two sing- 
ers, open 4 pm to 4 am. Moderate prices. 


Versalles, Hotel del Prado, Continental at- 
mosphere. Italian cuisine, dine-dance. July 
floor show will feature Georges Ulmer, 
French singer. 


KNIFE AND FORK...... 


In Mexico tamales are not just one 
dish, but practically a “field,” as the 
scholars say. They can be red or green, 
sweet or hot, wrapped in corn husks 
or tied in square green banana leaf 
bundles; small as a thumb or the size 
of a casserole. 


Usually a tamal (this is the right 
word, but almost no one orders just 
one tamal) is a bundle of fluffy corn 
dough, stuffed with bits of meat and 
spicy sauce, and wrapped in a corn 
husk to steam until] the dough is cook- 
ed and the husk can be peeled from 
it easily. But it can also be a summery- 
tasting fluff of freshly ground sweet 
corn kernels flavored with a fragrant 
wild herb, or a small square pudding 
of meat and chile sauce laced with 
olives, raisins, a prune or an almond, 
and jacketed in thin corn dough. 

With 28 states in the Mexican Union, 
there are easily 28 different kinds of 
tamales, each of which has some sim- 
ilarity to every other, but none of 
which has more than nodding acquaint- 
ance with the U.S. “hot tamale.” 

From the Texas border to Mexico 
City, tamales are usually corn husk 
wrapped, and larger the farther south 
you go. Mexico City’s tamal is about 
the size of a fat sausage, red or green 
in color (the difference is in the sauce 
inside), with beef, chicken or pork as 
meat. There are also sweet tamales, 
with raisins and nuts in the sugared 
dough, which is often tinted pink. 

People in Sinaloa make fatter ta- 
males, with less dough and lots of 
meat and vegetables. Mazatlan has its 
own specialty—bearded tamales. The 
beards belong to a whole, unpeeled 
shrimp inside each small bundle. 

The secret of all such tamales is a 
dough with just the right amount of 
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nixtamal (pulverized lime-soaked 
corn), just enough liquid, just enough 
lard, a bit of leavening, and a good, 
swift, prolonged beating that raises 
muscles in the arms of tamalmakers 
and fills the dough with bubbles of 
air. A good tamal is tender, moist, fluf- 
fy, and filled with “eyes” —no chew 
ing; these morsels melt in your mouth. 

In sweet corn season, you can get 
tamales de elote, the most superb corn- 
bread that ever came out of a kettle. 
These are made of young kernels 
ground to a pulp, mixed with niztamal, 
and spooned into a husk. They’re serv- 
ed steaming hot, and they taste as if 
they’d been cut from the cob. 

From jungle regions comes a series 
of exotic variations. Dubbed veracru- 
zano, oaxaquefio, chiapaneco or yuca- 
teco, these differ slightly from each 
other in filling but look the same on 
the outside — dull green and square, 
wrapped in parchmentlike banana 
leaves which give a faint artichoke 
flavor to the inside. These hoja de 
platano tamales are larger than most 
corn husk tamales, the corn dough is 
thinner and less fluffy, the filling rich 
and abundant, with a stray olive or 
prune tucked in as a surprise. 

You can eat tamales in all Mexican 
restaurants in the evening, with cof- 
fee, coffee and milk, or corn-thickened 
atole flavored chocolate, strawberry or 
vanilla. But one of the best ways to 
eat them is out of a moistly steaming 
sack, bought from one of the shops 
that open in the evening just to sell 
tamales. You can peel them like ba- 
nanas and eat them like hot dogs. pic- 
nicstyle; or fork them neatly from 
their nests of leaves. Here are some of 
the best tamal spots in Mexico City: 

Super Tamales, Diagonal San Anto- 
nio 1032-A. This is the place to buy 
tamales to take home; red, green, 
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sweet or banana-leaf, each steaming 
hot and moistly savory. There are four 
small scrubbed tables in the tiny shop 
if you want your tamales straight 
from the kettle. Prices infinitesimal. 

Café Tacuba, Tacuba 28, Old favorite 
for after-theater Mexican snacks, for 
which it’s tops. Tamales, chocolate, etc., 
all made by best traditional recipes. 

Circulo del Sureste, Lucerna 12. 
Home to connoisseurs of Yucatecan 
food. Here you get perhaps the best 
tacos in Mexico, plus regional special- 
ties like papa dzules; egg enchiladas 
in jade green squash seed sauce; hueva 
con huevos, scrambled eggs with roe; 
and Yucatecan tamales. 

Fonda Santa Anita, Humboldt 48 and 
Insurgentes 1089. Top places for all 
Mexican specialties. Some of the best 
are caldo mexicano, vegetable soup 
with sliced avocado; squash flower or 
cheese quesadillas; carne asada, thin 
broiled steak with beans, pepper strips, 
enchiladas and guacamole; flan, rich 
Spanish-style custard; and tamales. 

Merendero Ideal, Aivaro Obregén 
174-9. A merendero is a place where 
you eat supper, usually open from 
dusk until 10 or 11 pm. This tiny spot 
has wonderful burritos, Northern tacos 
rolled in wheat tortillas—try cecina con 
huevo, dried beef with scrambled eggs 
— as one kind, plus other supper spe- 
cialties, including tamales. You'll have 
to wait for a table. M. L. 





MICHOACAN STOPS 


Uruapan: 

Hotel Misolar, American and European 
plans, modest prices. Rosa Villalobos, man- 
ager. 


Hotel Mirador, European plan, modest 
prices. Alfredo Alvarez, manager. 


Morelia: 

Hotel Alameda, American and European 
plans, average prices. J. Gémez Pérez, man- 
ager. 


Hotel Virrey de Mendoza, American and 
European plans, modest prices. J. Gémez Pé- 
rez, manager. 


Patzcuaro: 

Posada de Don Vasco, American and Eur- 
opean plans, modest prices. Roberto Mer- 
cadillo, manager. 


Posada de la Basilica, American and Eur- 
opean plans, modest prices. Felipe Oseguera, 
manager. 


San José Purua: 

Hotel San José Purua, luxury resort spa 
with medicinal waters, top cuisine. Bungalows 
for families. Angel de Velasco, manager. 
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Qh the Shes. 


Mexico City, a metropolis of mar 
kets for everything from antique door 
knobs to baby vegetabies, has condens. 
ed geography into one building with 
a museum-store that makes it possible 
to shop the Republic in one stop. 

The Museum of Popular Arts, neatly 
in the center of the brightest part of 
the city at Juarez 44, offers an easy 
afternoon of poke-and-pry bargain 
hunting that even inveterate haters of 
shopping trips usually find irresistible. 
Scouts for the Museum hunt remote 
villages throughout Mexico to collect 
the best examples of fine handicrafts 
the Republic offers. These scout-buyers 
select the best in centers of traditional 
popular arts. And in areas where 
standards have slipped, they begin 
programs of education to reinstruct 
craftsmen in the technical improve- 
ment of their ancient arts. 

Results of this program are lined up 
for sale in the attractive showroom 
which flanks the Museum’s formal 
galleries. A ceramics section offers 
Oaxaca’s hand-rubbed black pots and 
cheerful mermaid-—shaped_ whistles, 
together with Tonala’s fanciful pat- 
terned jugs, cream-coated fish-scattered 
plates from Patzcuaro and ware from 
other important ceramic regions. 

Fashions begin with fabrics: heavy 
handwoven cottons from Oaxaca, To- 
luca and smaller towns; bright fine 
wools from Michoacan and Jalisco, But 
cloth by the meter is only a beginning. 
There are rebozos, wool, silk and cot- 
ton; blouses and skirts glowing with 
embroidery; heavy sarapes to use as 
rugs or blankets. 

Fabrics and clothing, like all craft 
arts offered by the Museum, may be 
tagged a peso or two higher per unit 
than in most commercial shops, but 
the difference is worth it. Dyes used 
by artists who sell to the Museum are 
fast color; fabrics are pre-shrunk, and 
each piece is carefully selected for per- 
fection of workmanship as well as 
variety of design and handling. 
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Veracruz 

The warm and colorful state of Veracruz has many exciting 
things to offer. The Papantla “Flyers” are alone worth the 
trip, but there is also the sun and the sea, the orchids and the 
gardenias, and the wonderful and happy people. Make the 
trip in your PONTIAC and enjoy the magnificent scenery 
along the fine highway. 

Visit your Authorized PONTIAC Dealer for a check on your 
car before you leave. Then go with the assurance that your 
trip to Veracruz and stay there will be free from worry. Only 
Authorized PONTIAC Dealer Service can give you this 
assurance. 


For prompt and efficient service 
see your local PONTIAC Dealer 














What on Earth is ANGUS doing here? 





he says it’s research! 


He made a trip to Michoacan (see p. 16) hung his harp in Ajijic 
(p. 23) and did an arbeit on tamales where they're best... for 
this issue. Right now he’s working on our August issue... 
wrapping up an institution called The Monterrey Weekend. 
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